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ENGLISH BUBAL SCENERY. 



" The stranger," says Washington Irving, " who would form 
a correct opinion of the English character, must not confine 
his observations to the metropolis. He must go forth into 
the country; he must sojourn in villages and hamlets; he 
must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages ; he must 
wander through parks and gardens ; along hedges and green 
lanes ; he must loiter about country churches ; attend wakes 
and fairs, and other rural festivals ; and cope with the people 
in all their conditions and all their habits and humours/') 
The English are, without doubt, strongly gifted with the 
rural feeling, and possess a keen relish for the pleasures and 
employments of the country." This is not mere romance or. 
poetic illusion, but as true as facts and figures. Has not the 
merchant a pretty bit of garden- ground a little way out, of 
town ? and has not the man who is doomed to pass his life in' 



from rural objects; while Thomson in the " Seasons," and 
Bloomfield in the " Farmer's Boy," present us with complete 
pictures of rural labours and delights. White and Bewick, 
Evelyn and Howitt, have written books illustrative, especially, 
of nature in her simple country attire. Through them we "see. 
the thatched farm, and the tall trees spreading their gnafied 
arms over the rich greensward ; notice the climbing plants 
that mantle and festoon every hedge— the wild hop, the 
clematis, ' and the large wMte convolvulus; the hare-bell of 
the poets,' and the blue-bell of the botanists, arrest the atten- 
tion ; the landscape .presents :an . aspectpf Jwrarmth, dryness; 
and maturity ; brown pastures and corn- fields white to the 
harvest, dark; lines of. intersecting hedgerrows,;with here and. 
there the glimpse of a noble, river, . or a little mill-stream, or- 
fragrant ricks rising in the farm-yard, 'while; the smooth-. 







AN ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 



the din and traffic of the city, something toTremind him of the . 
face of nature, though it be but a. poor dusty shrub growing, 
in a butter-tub — like that described by Hood— and located on 
the tiles of a warehouse ?.. And does not a rural feeling— the 
breath of Arcadia — give a sweet perfume to English litera- 
ture, continued from the " Flower and the Leaf" of Chaucer 
down to our own times ? Milton is thoroughly English with 
his "sunshine holiday," and furrowed land, and russet 
lawns, and hedge-row elms, and upland hamlets, and mea- 
dows trim ; and.Shakspeare, " enamelling with pied flowers 
his thoughts of gold," presents beautiful pictures of rural 
scenery and the shifting seasons of the year ; while Spenser, 
with a vigorous pencil, sketches the " Green Leaves "of the 
" Jolly Summer." Old Allan Ramsay, and the Ayrshire 
Bard, and Scott, Joanna Baillie, and poor Keats, all describe 
the pleasures of the country, and draw their happiest images 
Vol. III.— No. XVIII. 



shaven fields "are left in. solitary ^beauty j—alT these, and a 
thousand other objects," are brought before us in 'the pages of 
these rural- loving books. . Now. we have the March winds 
sweeping over dry and leafless trees; now thick .blossoms; 
bursting in clusters on the fragrant hedges, and the trees 
dight in delicate and lively verdure; now summer comes, 
glowing summer with its months of heat and sunshine, clear' 
fervid skies, dusty roads, and shrinking streams. . 'And' then' 
the harvest, when nature has ripened her best fruits, and the 
reapers are ready with their shining sickles to gather her 
bounty to the garner ; then comes a tint of ruddiness on 
the hedge-fruit, a white fog roils over the' valleys, and, as 
Ossian has it: " Autumn is dark on the mountains ; gray ' 
mists rest on the hills; dark rolls the river through the 1 
narrow plain ; the leaves whirl round with the wind arid 
strew the graves of the dead." The end of the autumn has/ 
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been beautifully described by Tennyson ; and another poet 
furnishes us with a greeting for old winter : — . 

"With his ice and snow and rime, 
-•liw " * •-•.•'"■ Let bleak winter sternly come ; 
(.'■- . . There is not a sunnier clime, 

. Than the love-lit winter home." 

The engraving which we present is thoroughly characteristic 
of English rural scenery; 



LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

-. ; , 1853. . 

At last I am within the walls- of Stamboul. My first view of 
the place was not promising, because I came up in a fog ; but 
this soon clearing away, I saw a truly magnificent sight from 
the deck of the steamer — Stamboul on one side, Galata, 
Tophana, and Pera on the other. The. view here is truly 
striking. The palaces, the mosques, the minarets, the copper- 
coloured cupolas, the Frank quarter, the splendid mansions of 
the foreign ministers, the public buildings which stand up in 
bold relief on the hills in Europe, and in Asja, also at Scutari 
-^form a great panorama of unrivalled beauty. 

It is a pity that a bad system of police, a total disregard to all 
sanitary laws, and much of that old Turkish feeling of hesita- 
tion and- procrastination which has been universally ascribed 
to the Turks, should leave Constantinople very much what it 
was many years ago. The events which are now taking place, 
and which will end, most likely, in involving the whole 
civilised world in a war, have certainly roused the Turks in a 
way which really was not expected. They are shaking off 
the dust of the last half century, and showing that they are 
not so' incapable in military matters as some have fancied. 
The new-fangled show- troops of European Turkey are, how- 
ever, less prominently effective ^than the bold and warlike 
hordes which have been pouring for some time out of Asia. 

But if they are showing activity and progress in arms, they 
have r yet to satisfy us with regard to civil reforms. In the 
first place, what strikes the traveller forcibly is, the dirty and 
disagreeable state of the streets, which are ill-paved, un- 
watered, and without scavengers, save the hungry dogs that 
prowl about 'the/sl5eets" by day and howl in the cemeteries by 
night. These ^dogs- were a much greater nuisance than they 
are now. It isfnof^opg since the true Mussulman thought it 
his duty to insjUt'a -Christian, and to set the dogs upon him as 
he passed. ^3ut policy is doing what gratitude will ultimately 
make permanent. "A Frank walking through the streets is 
now not only, not molested, but treated with respect and 
deference; and English ladies go as freely into the Turkish 
quarter now, unveiled, as they would in London or Paris.. 
This is a concession to the power and influence of "Western 
Europe which it is important to observe, as the whole future 
destiny of Turkey depends on her becoming friendly and 
tolerant to its own Christian population. 

The motives of a Turk are difficult to understand ; but it ap- 
pears to be the general impression, that all thinking OsmanHs 
see clearly that the anomalous position of the rayahs, or Chris- 
tians, , in European Turkey, is the real cause of most of her 
difficulties, and a disposition is really shown to put an end to 
ail those disabilities, civil and religious, which have hitherto 
kept up a war of races and a marked distinction between the 
rulers and their serfs! 

' 1?he position of the rayahs in European Turkey has been 
"fearfully bad, and yet I doubt if it has been so demoralising 
and degrading as that of the Russian serf. But the rayah sees 
before him the dawn of a brighter day ; the myriad slaves of 
the Czar have before them a long, hopeless, Arctic night, with 
Siberia for a resting-place. The rulers of the Turkish empire 
have had their eyes clearly opened to the fact, that a large 
and industrious and wealthy portion of their subjects should 
no longer be treated as a conquered race. 

Hitherto no Christian could serve in the army or navy, hold 
any. but a subordinate place in the civil service, give evidence 
in a court of law, own property to any extent without a 



foreign protection, or possess or exercise any of the meanest 
rights of freemen. All this, we are promised, is to be 
changed, and the formation of a Christian regiment is a very 
promising and good sign. Complete equality between the 
believers in any religion must be allowed. This must end in 
the speedy preponderance of the Christian population in 
European Turkey ; but that is not a thing to be deprecated. 
The Turks are a little over three, the Christians a little .over 
eleven millions, in Europe. The Turks are about sixteen 
millions in Asia — as fresh, vigorous, and untamed, as they were 
two centuries ago ; firm believers in the prophet, utterly with- 
out that leaven of infidelity and gross materialism which per J 
vades the young men of this city. 

It was in Turkish courts of law that the position of the' 
Christian was peculiarly painful. Until within a few weeks ', 
there was a law prohibiting the reception of Christian evi-? 
dence. Under the influence of our excellent ambassador this 
law has been repealed. This- is a very great step in advance j 
it will do much good, especially if measures be taken to 
remedy the extreme venality of most of the judges, kadis, and 
others : they are nearly all to be bought, as are the inferior 
officials, and generally from the same cause, low salaries— 
salaries barely sufficient for their existence. 

A few anecdotes in connexion witlTTurkish courts of law 
will be worth preserving, even as a contrast to the new system 
which we are assured is now about to be efficiently carried 
out. They are well authenticated. Indeed, I shall tell you 
nothing in these my jottings down but what I have on good 
authority. 
&** Not very long ago a rayah, a Christian subject of the Porte, 
saved by dint of great industry and perseverance the moderate 
sum of 10,000 piastres, or about £90, which, however, to a 
small shopkeeper in Stamboul was a fortune. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that under the old system, the rayahs were never 
safe from being plundered when they were known^ttf have' 
money. For this reason, merchants, dealers, and those who '" 
had by any means saved a little money, always contrived to 
take a short journey in search of a foreign passport, and came 
back, after three, six, or nine months, with an English, French, 
Greek, Swiss, or Russian passport ; which made them in- 
violable, because it entitled them to the protection of the 
embassy of the country whose passport they carried. This 
thought occurred to the rayah Gregorio, who had saved 
10,000 piastres. His next-door neighbour was a Turk of 
notoriously dissolute life and manners. By 'some means or 
other he learnt that Gregorio hid the sum alluded to, and 
meant to go away, and return a Russian, probably— for the 
Greeks, to their eternal disgrace, lean far too much to this 
power— when he would be out of the power of any one to 
oppress him. 

So Abdallah Mustafa went with a friend of his own kind, a 
worthless profligate, before a judge, who was notoriously an 
honest, upright, and honourable Turk — a Turkish gentleman, 
in fact, of the old school before 1821. Before this bearded 
judge, the two friends swore a falsehood. The friend said : 
." On the second hour of the third day before the Ramadan, I 
saw this Turk, Abdallah Mustafa, lend to Gregorio, a ghiaour 
(infidel), the sum of ten thousand piastres, and I am quite 
certain that the money has never been repaid. More than 
that, this kelb t this dog, this pork-eating infidel, is about to 
run away." 

And the judge replied : " Be it *o. Let the Christian pay 
Two Turks have sworn by the Koran that it is — and it is." 

And the two friends went away and unblushingly told 
Gregorio of the decision of the magistrate. Gregorio was 
well-nigh driven mad — he wept tears of rage and despair, and 
then ran out and told his story to a wealthy Greek merchant. 

"It is very strange," said the merchant. "The Kadi is a 
good man. But perhaps he has been imposed upon. I will 
go and see him." 

And the Greek merchant went and saw the Turkish judge. 

The judge listened to him gravely, stroked his beard, and 
said: " I believe what you say to be true; but the Koran 
gives me no choice. Two Turks have sworn a thing against 



